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Morrill Act also reflected the democratic and nationalistic principles for which the armies of the North and West were contending. The type of education visioned in it promised not only to be useful to the economic life on which the Union was based, bijt to help cement East and West in the common interests now uniting them. The agricultural and industrial education thus to be supported by the federal government also offered poorer boys greater opportunities, helped to equalize educational advantages in disparate regions of the country, and narrowed the gulf between academic and practical pursuits, in other words, between thought and action. The grant to the loyal states of an endowment of $10 million thus laid the foundation for a momentous expansion of a new type of higher education at government expense.
Scholarship in War Time
If the agencies of intellectual life were little hampered in their growth by the war exigency, the crisis, directly or indirectly, did militate in some respects 'against the intellectual life. Zeal for obtaining revenue and general enthusiasm for the principle of protective tariffs accounted for the failure of Charles Sumner's efforts to defeat the proposal for a tax on books; his colleagues in Congress turned deaf ears toward his plea that such a tax was a tax on knowledge comparable to a tax on the light of day, and that by refusing to embark on such a course at such a crisis the nation might do itself great honor. Nor was Suinner any more successful in his effort to capitalize on the national enthusiasm evoked by the war by obtaining national academies for the promotion of art, literature, and moral and political science to take their places alongside of the newly established National Academy of Science. Too many strict construc-tionists and devotees of local rights feared .that national power was already, in consequence of the war, expanding overrapidly. Some also suspected that such national academies might prove to be exclusive, aristocratic, and dictatorial; many plain people had no desire to set up institutions that might attempt in some fashion to tell the ordinary man what pictures to prefer, what books to venerate, what ideas to entertain.
Almost all the leading men of light and learning exemplified ardent patriotism. It was an exceptional figure in the intellectual world who, like Samuel F. B. Morse or President Lord of Dartmouth, distrusted the